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A HYPOTHETICAL PROCESS OF COMMUNI- 
CATION. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


There have been two main theories to make communica- 
tion with the dead intelligible. They have been (1) the 
hypothesis of telepathy with the dead, and (2) the hypothesis 
of “ possession ” or direct control. The hypothesis of telep- 
athy with the dead is based upon the foregone fact that con- 
sciousness in the living without normal sense perception can 
transmit thoughts to the living, and therefore disembodied 
consciousness might do the same. ‘There is nothing a priori 
to dispute such a view, especially as we do not know what 
telepathy between the living is, if it ever occurs without the 
intervention of spirits. ‘To be sure that such a process is 
involved in communications with the dead we require to know 
more about it than we do at present. On the other hand, 
the hypothesis of “ possession” assumes that the process is 
essentially the same as with living consciousness. That is, 
the soul occupies the body for the time and uses it as it would 
have used its own body when living. This, also, is a per- 
fectly conceivable process and follows the analogies of nor- 
mal experience. 

Taking the facts into consideration, there is reason to be- 
lieve that neither one of these hypotheses, if acceptable at 
all, is the only type of communication. In my own experi- 
ence, I have found evidence that one may apply to one set 
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of conditions and the other to another set of conditions. In 
the lighter trances or the transitional passage of an entranced 
medium to the normal state, we often find that the picto- 
graphic or “ mental picture” method is the prevalent pro- 
cess, if not always so. But I have also found in the deeper 
trance that I can get no assured proof of the pictographic 
process there. The claim is made by communicators them- 
selves that both processes apply, and there is no reason to 
dispute that claim as yet in any effective way. Both pro- 
cesses may be true for different conditions and types of me- 
diums. 

Sut neither of these conceptions gives us a clear idea of 
what the process is. We in fact know nothing about how 
we control our own bodies, and so no comparison with our 
own control of the body makes the case clear, beyond the 
possibility that the process is the same. Telepathy, we have 
some reason to believe, is often accompanied by pictographic 
processes. This is true of the visual phenomena connected 
with that process, and other senses will have their own rep- 
resentation, as voices in hearing, which are but auditory 
images, where the ocular are visual. We would have only 
to extend this process to the connection between the dead 
and the living, to make at least one type of communication 
intelligible to us in experiences that are not spiritistic or not 
evidence of spirits. 

If both processes apply to different types of mediums, or 
different conditions of the same medium, the difficulties will 
probably be different in each case, and it will be no part 
of the present paper to do more than recognize that fact. But 
it will be apparent that certain difficulties would be natural 
in either form, and, as we are not discussing the difficulties 
of communicating, that problem will not come up for con- 
sideration. I allude to it because it will be the subject of 
collateral mention in the real problem I wish to discuss. This 
problem is connected with the pictographic process mainly, 
if not exclusively. 

The interesting feature of the pictographic process either 
in telepathy or in communication with the dead is the fact 
that it is what we have to call a non-symbolic means of 
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transmission. What I mean by this will have to be ex- 
plained. But rightly to understand the non-symbolic pro- 
cess of communication, whether between the living or be- 
tween the living and the dead, we must first explain the 
symbolic process of communicating with each other. I take 
up this matter briefly, as I have discussed it somewhat before. 
[Cf. Journal Am. §. P. R., Vol. III, pp. 92-98.] In our normal 
communication with others, that is, normal social intercourse, 
we employ symbols. We do not communicate thoughts to 
each other. We communicate sounds by means of aerial 
undulations. But in order that these may be intelligible we 
have, in some way, to agree beforehand what any sound 
shall mean. Education propagates and perpetuates these 
symbols. For instance the sound of the word bird denotes a 
certain visual image or object with certain properties, and in 
the course of our development and education we come to rec- 
ognize that this word or sound denotes to another human be- 
ing the same visual image that the communicator has. If 
the person to whom the sound has been uttered has never 
seen such an object he does not know what the word means 
and the thought or mental image is not transferred to him. 
It is so throughout language. It is but a system of signs or 
symbols of mental images, visual, auditory, tactual, kinzs- 
thetic, and otherwise. We come to some understanding as 
to what they shall mean and we communicate the sounds to 
others, who must interpret the meaning in terms of their own 
experience. Hence, language is a symbolic method of com- 
munication. Mimicry is the same, tho it is less arbitrary than 
ordinary language, but it assumes a common experience for 
interpretation. Unless we have the same language, which 
means the same education, we cannot communicate with 
each other in any manner except by mimicry, which is only 
a modified form of language when the usual type of it cannot 
be used. 

But in telepathic communications between the living and 
communication with the dead, when they are pictographic 
and non-symbolic, the actual imagery in the mind of the 
agent becomes visible or audible to the percipient. Lan- 
guage is not employed and neither is mimicry, at least of the 
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usual type, unless we assume that pictographic processes 
are essentially mimic. But they are not symbolic in the same 
sense in which language is. Words have no resemblance to 
the things which they denote, except in the onamatopoetic 
form. In the course of time they have become symbolic, 
simply because there is nothing in the sounded word to 
suggest the object denoted by it. But in pictographic pro- 
cesses the imagery of A is transmitted intact, so to speak, to 
B and appears in his mind as it appeared to A. The condi- 
tion that B shall understand it is that he, B, should have had 
exactly the same visual experiences. Otherwise he can at 
best only recognize the general aspects of A’s ideas. But if 
he has had the same visual experience that A had, he will 
recognize the imagery as he would a scene which he had 
once perceived. B might be able to describe what he sees 
well enough for C to recognize what he is talking about, but 
if speech cannot be used there might be no way by which 
A could communicate with C at all. In the language of the 
living we have an agreed connection between different: senses, 
not a non-symbolic one. But in a disembodied existence 
there may be no such connection for lack of a medium, like 
air, to serve as a means of establishing symbolic methods of 
communication with each other. The process of spirit com- 
munication may thus be only non-symbolic, as it seems to 
be in the pictographic process between the dead and the 
living. 

With this established as the possible method of inter- 
Spiritistic communication, I turn to a phenomenon which 
has always demanded explanation and which has always per- 
plexed me for an intelligible account of it. I refer to the 
constant claim made by real or alleged controls that “ har- 
mony” between spirit and medium, or between spirit and 
sitter, is necessary in order to communicate. This is the 
constant refrain of this work, and it occurs in all types of the 
phenomena. When the real or alleged spirits are asked to 
explain what they mean, they do little but reiterate the word 
“harmony ” or its equivalent, tho sometimes analogies help 


to throw some light upon it, but in no instance have I found 
any explanation that made it clear to the scientific mind. I 
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shall use a few illustrations of allusion to it, that readers may 
obtain a better conception of what I mean. 

I was present with a little group of people one evening 
where Mrs. Chenoweth was one of the number. Some phe- 
nomena occurred of an unimportant character and terminated 
with the Starlight trance with Mrs. Chenoweth. The next 
day, Rector, purporting to communicate through Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, said :— 

“We were all there and some experiments were tried 
until we were afraid of the effect on the work today, and the 
familiar [Starlight] was told to come in and she immediately 
produced harmony. A common interest always produces 
harmony. ‘The more [we have] community of interests in 
an assembly, large or small, the greater the degree of har- 
mony. What cannot be done when inharmony reigns can 
easily be accomplished in perfect accord.” 

In the Smead case an interesting illustration of it had oc- 
curred. The Smeads had felt some offense at the opinion of 
Mrs. Smead’s work apparently expressed by George Pelham 
through Mrs. Piper. ‘The Smeads never reckoned with the 
subconsciousness in the judgments expressed about their 
work, and so did not wish G. P. about in their work. When 
I was having some sittings with Mrs. Smead, Dr. Hodgson 
served as amanuensis for G. P. It was intimated that he 
could not communicate through Mrs. Smead easily because 
of this resentment toward him, and Dr. Hodgson said: 

“ T must use my own judgment in his case 

“ (I understand.) 

“and one or two other ones that the light may not recoil 
from the touch of one not in harmony.” 

There are communications regarding the point that are 
not published, but these will suffice to illustrate the kind of 
thing that occurs constantly in real or alleged messages from 
the dead. The only question regards their meaning. What 
is it that harmony means or implies in such work? It has 
no meaning for intercommunication between the living. 
\Vhat is so called may affect the congeniality of communi- 
cation, but not the fact of it. When spoken of as a condition 
of communication with the dead it seems unintelligible. 
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But if the pictographic process of communication with 
each other and with the living prevails as a general one, we 
may easily infer what that harmony is that conditions it. 
The fact that pictographic processes are non-symbolic means 
of communication suggests what the harmony is. They 
mean that the thoughts of A are transmitted to B in the 
exact form in which they occur in the mind of A. Thus, if 
A thinks of a series of mental pictures in his experience, 
these pictures are not symbolized in language or words, but 
are transmitted exactly as pictured. This would mean that 
the series of images in A’s mind becomes the same series of 
pictures in B’s mind. Now these images would be abso- 
lutely unintelligible to B unless he had had the same mental 
experience as A. The imagery would convey nothing to B 
unless the like experience had taken place in his life or 
thought, and the panorama would be intelligible to B just 
in proportion to the identity of his experience with that of 
A. That is, the condition of harmony between A and B is 
identity of experience, or identity of ideas and feelings: They 
would be whoily out of sympathy and harmony without that 
identity of experience. They could not interchange ideas 
or emotions intelligibly unless this identity of experience had 
occurred. That is, the interchange, if it took place, would 
not have any intelligible meaning. 

The same law appears even in our symbolic mode of 
intercourse. A man talking physiology to an ignorant man 
would not be understood. An erudite philosopher would not 
be intelligible to an ordinary layman. The basis of mutual 
intelligibility is common experience and knowledge. This 
is to say, that even symbolic modes of intercommunication 
are based upon agreement in experience. The symbolism 
would never be effective in representing communication un- 
less this community of experience existed, so that non-sym- 
bolic experiences are the condition of making symbolic meth- 
ods intelligible, a fact that is not often, if ever, appreciated 
at first sight. It will thus be apparent how much more dif- 
ficult non-symbolic methods will be, when the symbolic can- 
not be used, at least more difficult until the method becomes 
as familiar as our present symbolic method. Even language 
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itself illustrates it when we look at the fact that, unless the 
language be the same for each person—community of experi- 
ence and education—intercommunication is impossible. 
Hence we see what is necessary for direct and pictographic 
intercommunication.. The philosopher would have to have 
a philosopher for his friend, a physiologist a physiologist, a 
literary man another literary man, etc. The man unfamiliar 
with a subject would not understand one who was familiar 
with it. Harmony in this conception of the relation would 
mean simply community of interest, as Rector put it, simi- 


larity of experience which determines the basis of mutual 
understanding. 





There is, of course, no definite boundary to separate 
people in this matter. As long as men are men there will be 
common points of interest and experience, however limited 
they may be, so that some intercommunication will be pos- 
sible. But it will be apparent that, assuming the pictographic 
process of communication with the dead, the measure of suc- 
cess will depend on the degree of common ideas between 
psychic and the communicator. The “ mental pictures ” 
have to be interpreted and it will be found that one psychic 
or control will be better than another at this. The study of 
actual records will bring out the truth of this statement. 
Certain kinds of work will require corresponding kinds of 
mental experience, just as with the living. 

This view of the matter will indicate some of the diffi- 
culties connected with communications from the dead. Many 
a confusion and fragmentary message may be explained by 
this fact. The mind receiving pictographic images must have 
had sufficient experience to make the ideas intelligible, and 
so to interpret the same to the living. Hence more is in- 
volved than the mere meaning of the alleged harmony. 
When that is understood as explained, it carries with it many 
implications in regard to the nature of the communications 
themselves. If we add to this the inevitable influence of 
the subconscious on the mental pictures themselves, we shall 
have a clue to the confusion and mistake often occurring in 
the messages. It is probably unavoidable that the subcon- 
scious of the medium, with all its memories and preconceived 
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ideas, should color the transmitted images, both in interpre- 
tation and structure, and in that case the messages would not 
be pure. They will be accurate only in proportion to the 
“harmony” defined, the community of interest and ideas. 
Accepting this, we may understand why Swedenborg’s “ rev- 
elations ’’ were so distorted by his imperfect knowledge of the 
process of communication, by the influence of his normal 
conceptions of the cosmos, and by his religious ideas. Apply 
this pictographic process to his experiences and recognize the 
limitations under which he received them, and we can well 
understand the difficulties, both in getting his pictographic 
images, and in his interpretation of them. 

The process discussed may not apply to what is called 
the “ direct” method of communication. The direct method 
seems to be the same as the mental action on our own or- 
ganism, and we do not know whether that is p ctographic or 
not. It may be so, but we have not yet proved it adequately. 
It makes no difference whether it be so or not. If it be the 
same fundamentally as the pictographic method, as we. find 
it in “ mental pictures ”, we shall have one law for the whole 
process. If it be different, we simply have another problem 
to solve and will have more than one process for intercom- 
munication with spirits. ‘“ Harmony” would then mean the 
same thing that it means for the normal relation of mind and 
body, whatever that is. But for the pictographic process 
it is intelligible only where there exists a community of in- 
terests and ideas, as conditions for interpreting transmitted 
imagery. ‘This is only to say that symbolic and non-symbolic 
methods of intercourse ultimately conform to the same law: 
namely, similarity of personal experiences. In the symbolic 
we have managed to get a conventional agreement in lan- 
guage to indicate what common experiences are. In the 
non-symbolic methods, the imagery of the experiences is 
transmitted, and not the symbols in words. The interpre- 
tation does not depend on understanding the symbols, but 
upon understanding or having the same experiences. It is 
apparent that the “ harmony ” in the non-symbolic communi- 
cations requires more identity in the concrete experiences of 
the two persons concerned, tho generic similarities will have 
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their values, as in the symbolic. Without language, it is 
apparent that experiences must be quite identical in order 
to discover meaning at all. 

The same principle of “ harmony ” will be apparent, if we 
have to reckon with the organic habits of the medium’s mind 
or nervous system. It has been claimed by the controls in 
more than one case of mediumship that the neural habits 
of the psychic are factors in communication, and we can well 
imagine this to be true for all automatic work. The nervous 
system will respond most readily, if at all, only to influences 
which agree with its habits. A person not familiar with our 
language will not detect sounds as readily as one that is 
familiar with it. A person familiar with one system of phil- 
osophy will not understand so easily the nomenclature of 
another. A botanist will not understand a geologist easily. 
A man accustomed to write one form of expression rapidly 
will not write another so readily. And so on throughout the 
whole gamut of habits. If spirits, then, must adjust them- 
selves to the neural habits of the person used as a medium, 
the imagery or impressions that will be most readily re- 
ceived will be those in “ harmony” with the natural habits 
of that organism, and hence in this whole question we may 
understand why the claim is so often made about the limita- 
tions of the psychic. 

Then, just in proportion as the medium has the right 
habits to receive the communications of highly developed 
spirits, there will be the evidential difficulty in regard to the 
transcendental source of the communications. I shall not 
discuss this further. I allude to it only for mention of the 
matter. The main point is to see that organic habits of the 
organism may be a factor in the process of communicating, 
both conditioning and limiting it. 

This view of the subject suggests that the mode of com- 
munication between the spiritual and the physical world does 
not employ language. In so far as thoughts are transmitted 
pictographically, language—that is, symbolic sounds—is not 
necessary. This once admitted, we can understand much 
better some of the difficulties of communicating. Let us pass 
by the question of difficulties for the present and at once make 
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clear to our minds what it means not to employ language for 
the communication of ideas. The assumption would imply 
that, in some way, thoughts and emotions were transferred 
intact to the mind of the psychic, and that they were there 
converted into language; but there are instances enough in 
which the specific terms, which a communicator used when 
living, are used, showing that language in some way seems 
to be employed; there is no escape from this fact as a real or 
apparent objection to the theory of commvnication without 
language. It is possible that the pictographic process may 
itself be employed to transmit characteristic terms, as is ap- 
parent in the messages that are seen spelled out in the air, so 
to speak; but it is probable that this process is more com- 
plicated than the direct transmission of mental imagery. 
Our thoughts involve the reproduction in memory of the 
imagery of past experience, as also that of the present sen- 
sations. The transmission of this imagery,’ when the picto- 
graphic process is employed, would be easier than to con- 
vert it into verbal pictures, and then the appreciation and 
interpretation of it by the recipient would depend wholly 
upon the extent of his or her experience. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a civilized American, with all his memories of 
our highly civilized country, should meet an Esquimo and 
the imagery of the American were transmitted to the Es- 
quimo, the latter would have no understanding of it whatever. 
He would not know what a cotton machine meant. The 
panorama that would pass before his mind would be wholly 
unintelligible, save as a mere unfamiliar scene. He might 
enjoy it as a curiosity, but he would not understand it, and 
explanation would be as difficult as it would be with a living 
Esquimo. How much more difficult for an Esquimo to 
understand the thoughts of an educated mind when trans- 
mitted. Even those familiar with the ordinary sensory 
imagery of life would not comprehend the thoughts any 
more than they do the words of the highly educated. A 
common experience is necessary, just as it is with the living, 
and that common experience is the law of “harmony.” With 
the living the employment of language is absolutely necessary 
to get the imagery into the minds of recipients. We have to 
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form conventional symbols and then educate the subjects into 
their meaning, because imagery cannot be directly trans- 
mitted. But by hypothesis after death the transmission is 
direct, telepathically it may be. However it be, the use of 
language does not become a necessity, tho personal experi- 
ence in kind like that of the transmitter is just as necessary 
to the percipient as words are to the living. 

If those who are familiar with the general literature of 
this subject will master the nature and compass of this pic- 
tographic process of inter-mental communication—not very 
extensive with the living and even less extensive than the 
very rare phenomena of telepathy—they will be able to re- 
mark how it explains many real or alleged messages from the 
dead that assume the form of visible or audible realities. Es- 
pecially does it explain those symbolic messages which could 
only typify the thought to be conveyed. For instance, a 
flag or an eagle might symbolize America, a lion England, a 
bear Russia, just as they do in pictorial representations, 
whether of serious or comic art. Any image might be fixed 
upon for symbolic effects, and it would depend on the intelli- 
gence of the receiver to understand its import. 

It will be apparent how mistake and confusion might 
occur in both the transmission and the understanding of mes- 
sages, perhaps less in transmitting than in understanding. 
Moreover, the error in transmission might not be in the actual 
imagery, but in the transmission of images that were not 
intended, but which lie in the margin of the panorama. 
Something might depend on the minds that communicated. 
Some minds might be able to hold images better than others 
and so transmit them more successfully, assuming that con- 
centration is a help, which it might not be. Others might 
have wandering minds and be the victims of dream asso- 
ciations, and thus make mosaics of their messages. I have 
seen this in the case of certain communicators. One, my 
cousin, showed exactly the same fragmentary and mosaic 
character in his messages through both Mrs. Piper and Mrs. 
Chenoweth. He apparently could not hold the panoramic 
stream of thoughts, or thoughts whether panoramic or not. 
His was an unsystematic mind when living, and it showed the 
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same characteristics after death. My father’s was a mind of 
firm power over its thoughts and showed this characteristic in 
all his communications. But in any case, the sudden inten- 
sity or persistence of any image in the stream might divert 
the control to that and cause the abandonment of the main 
imagery originally intended by the communicator. In this 
way irrelevant matter would creep into the messages. In- 
deed, such material would be false in that connection, and 
tho it was related, in the mind of the communicator, to the 
main stream, it might not be known as such to the receiver, 
or not be known at all to him. Hence, between disturbances 
in the stream of imagery, and the liabilities to misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation on the part of the control and 
the subconsciousness of the psychic, we may well understand 
how confusion and error may arise in the messages. The 
gauntlet which they have to run is one that is much like a 
labyrinth: there are so many points where the mistake may 
occur. The communicator is working under limitations, so 
also the control, so also the medium. The liabilities in the 
distortions or misinterpretations of three minds are very 
great, to say nothing of the limitations of the pictographic 
process. Any one can work out this matter for himself. 
The same general facts may also throw much light upon 
the communications about the nature of a spiritual world. 
Assuming that thoughts to a spirit seem real, as they do in 
our dream life, and that they are transmitted pictorially to 
others, we can understand all the alleged descriptions of the 
spiritual world and also their variations from each other 
and the contradictions between them. Each individual wou'd 
make his own world, as he does in sleep, and there would be 
no “ harmony ” in the results, except those which represented 
a common experience. We know what the limitations of 
this unity are with the living, and it would be no better with 
the dead. Besides, the explanation accounts for the real or 
apparent preposterousness of so many accounts. It may be 
that the condition for representing the spiritual world in such 
preposterous forms is one of an “ earth-bound ” state, what- 
ever that term may mean. Or it may be that it is a condi- 
tion superposed on the mind by attempts to communicate, 
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unescapable during communication. All this we can only con- 
jecture as possible, not yet prove as a fact, but whether a 
temporary condition of communicators or not, it is apparently 
the form in which descriptions of a transcendental world 
take place. Assuming that life a dream-like one, sometimes 
rationlized and sometimes not so, we may well understand 
all the perplexities attaching to the accounts and their appar- 
ent relation to reality. We are predisposed to interpret the 
description as representing things as in the material world 
at least as an etherial replica. But we shall have to interpret 
“etherial replica’ to mean mental, rather than quasi-phys- 
ical, in order to reconcile the contradictions in the accounts, 
and this may well be. On the idealistic scheme it would be 
more or less so, and so construing it may help to make the 
ordinary philosopher respect the problem as he has not 
hitherto done. But that aside, the conception makes clear 
the possible nature of a spiritual world. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 
nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


SOME MEDIUMISTIC INCIDENTS. 


Miss Dallas, who reports the following incidents, apolo- 
gizes for the lack of conclusiveness in their evidential char- 
acter, but when any informant recognizes the limitations of 
his or her facts there is no reason to withhold their publica- 
tion. We have long ago established the supernormal na- 
ture of similar facts, so that scepticism has no ab initio rights 
in demanding certain conditions for genuineness. When pri- 
vate people, taking phenomena of this kind, religiously report 
their experiences, and when they assert that certain condi- 
tions prevailed in connection with them, we have only to wait 
until a large collection of similar incidents has been made, in 
order to eliminate the difficulties that might be suspected in 
the individual case. Such records as the present one, there- 
fore, have considerable value even in an evidential problem. 
We do not require to attach any other importance to them at 
first than the honesty of the report, and await time to vindi- 
cate the possibility that they are what they appear to be. 
Readers may feel quite assured that the present incidents 
come with good credentials for their fitness for record, and 
that is all that we need demand of such phenomena until 
experiment confirms them.—Editor. 


You are aware that I recently published an account of some 
remarkable experiences which came under my observation.* I 
have called the friends with whom the experiences occurred by 
the pseudonym of Mr. and Mrs. Norman. 

Since this book was published, further matters of interest 
have happened. I will give you an account of some of these, 
quoting from the letters which I received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman on the subject. 





* Across the Barrier. A Record of True Experience, by H. A. Dallas. 
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For those who have not seen the previous record I must 
explain that in July, 1911, Mr. and Mrs. Norman lost a beloved 
child after a short illness, but after the lapse of a few months 
after her death, phenomena occurred which at first bewildered 
them, but eventually developed into intelligible manifestations, 
which convinced them that their child was, in spirit, ‘still with 
them. The little girl’s name is Monica. 

The mother became clairvoyant and developed the faculty of 
automatic writing, the father became clairaudient, and occa- 
sionally heard his child speaking to him. 

A little while before Christmas, i. e., early in December, 1913, 
he wrote to me that he had intended to get a small gift for his 
wife for Christmas, as he understood that his child wished him 
to do so, but he adds that he “ heard” several different things 
whispered to him and he could not understand what she wanted. 
He says: 

“TI got mixed up and did not know what to do at all, so last 
night (Dec. 15) I gave G (his wife) a few sheets of paper 
and a pencil, and said to her to write as she was impelled. I 
told her nothing at all—neither the one who would probably 
answer nor what it concerned. Then I went out of the room, 
leaving her and X alone. I then asked Monica to give 
through her mother answers to the questions I was about to put 
to her. Remember G knew absolutely nothing, and was 
surprised when I gave her the paper, and also [remember] that 
I was not in the room. I will give you my questions and her 
answers in proper order, and will enclose the original.” 

“QO. Are you here?” 

(Answer written through Monica’s mother.) “ Yes. 

= Will you answer me through Mum? 

Yes. 

Do you want to give Mum a Christmas present? 

Yes, yes, yes. 

. What is it you want her to have? 

[Drawing of coat.] See? 

Have you answered that? 

Yes. 

“QO. Have you quite settled what it is to be? 

“A. I did what is better. It is a big thing; it could be a 
little thing if you like. It’s coat. I did think it will be nice 
‘cause she gos [sic] out in the nights, not in the day.” 

(Her mother is very busy in the day and often goes out in 
the evening.) “ Still I mean it can be the other if you like; the 
beads if you can’t do it.” (He thought he had heard something 


clairaudiently about pearls.) “And it would be from me and 
you—the two of us together.” 
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Mr. Norman adds: ‘“ What do you think of it? To me it is 
a very remarkable case.” 

I have the original scrawled sheets with the automatic writing 
on them. Mrs. Norman is unaware of what she has written until 
she reads it over afterwards; she is not entranced, but has often 
said that she feels sleepy during the process. 

I asked further, had Mr. Norman given his wife any intima- 
tion that he was going to ask Monica mental questions. He 
replied, ““ When I gave G—— the paper and pencil I said, ‘ Here, 
if you feel impelled to write, do so’. That was all; I never told 
her that I intended communicating with Monica or any body else, 
neither did I give her any inkling of the subject....as I told 
you I went outside to do my part, only squinting every now and 
then through the crack of the door to see if any reply was com- 
ing....And really G does not want a coat, as she says her- 
self.” 

About the time that this occurred, I received through 
Monica’s mother a remarkably appropriate reply to a request I 
had made to a near relative of my own who died many years ago 
and who has frequently been clairvoyantly seen by Mrs. Nor- 
man. 

My request was made, of course, without their knowledge; 
it was made in the privacy of my own room, and was not men- 
tioned to any one. The request was that this relative would 
give me, if possible, some token, through Monica’s mother, that 
he remembered the anniversary of his passing out of the body, 
which was on December 12th, and which was a day I kept in re- 
membrance. 

I live at about thirty miles’ distance from the Normans, so 
no word of mine can have suggested my thought to them. In 
this same letter that I have just quoted, Mr. Norman asked me 
whether I would tell him the day on which this relative had 
passed over, adding “I have a particular reason for asking this.” 

The reason was that his wife had had a clairvoyant vision of 
this relative of mine, which was communicated to me before I replied 
to this question, and on the day following the vision and before my 
reply reached them, Monica had stated that the vision had come 
because it was the day of his passing over or, as she expressed 
it, the day he “came tous”. Monica added that he (my relative) 
had told her this, and that I would be pleased. 

The vision was seen on the 16th of December and the writing 
came on the 17th, that is to say, the vision came four days after 
the actual anniversary of the death. In my opinion this trifling 
difference of date adds to the value of the incident, as it makes it 
even more difficult to apply the theory of thought transference. 
It was on the 11th that I made my request, and by the time the 
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account of the vision reached me I had ceased to expect a reply to 
my thought. 

I was not constantly thinking of it; I made my request and 
let the matter alone; I did not trouble about it; I waited to see if 
the answer would’ comie, as it has done on other occasions. I did 
not specify any special manner in which a token might be given, 
I merely asked for a token. 

The vision itself was most significant and beautiful; I may 
be excused for withholding it; it could hardly mean to others as 
much as it did to me. 

It is only because I realize that these experiences are not to 
be selfishly kept, but to be passed on to those who can learn the 
truth they teach, that I have overcome a certain reluctance to 
write about such personal matters. 

On another occasion when I was present, my friend Mrs. Nor- 
man said that she saw her child; and I then spoke to Monica 
mentally. I had been given one of the dear child’s treasures 
and I asked her mentally, “ Are you pleased that I should have 
it? I wish you would kiss it”. About an hour afterwards her 
mother began writing automatically; in the midst of her writing, 
which was from Monica, came the statement that she was glad 
they had given me her treasure, “ ’cause I kissed it lots of times ”. 
I had not given any hint of what I had mentally said to Monica 
an hour before. 

A few other incidents may be of interest. On October 14th 
| received from Monica’s father a letter saying: “ A few nights 
ago we were told to say to you ‘ Don’t go ’—What that means we 
don’t know—but give it as requested.” 

On the 10th or 11th of October I received an invitation to go 
to visit some friends in Holland, the post mark bore date Octo- 
ber 9th. I had been considering the matter, and thinking that 
at present at all events it was not feasible. I was not anywhere 
near the place where my friends reside when this message came 


for me. They had no reason to expect that I should receive 
this invitation. 





H. A. DALLAS. 
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NON-EVIDENTIAL PHENOMENA. 


The following record represents alleged messages from 
the dead in the automatic writing of a private family. No 
professional psychic was involved, and the automatists were 
a man, his wife and a son. After the wife’s death the com- 
munications continued. The family were Quakers living in 
Dublin, Ireland, and the present paper is made up of selec- 
tions from a much larger record which may contain matter 
still more interesting to the scientific psychologist than the 
material which appealed to the curiosity of the gentleman 
who made the present selection and gave it to me. The 
writing developed in the family without any professional 
instigation and was carried on for the mere satisfaction of the 
people concerned. At first they raised the question whether 
the work might not be opposed to their religious beliefs, but 
they finally came to think that it tended to confirm them, in 
their main aspects. No tincture of fraud can be suspected 
in the results, whatever we may think of subconscious in- 
fluences. The chief interest is the consonance of some state- 
ments with ideas of which the family knew nothing at the 
time they came. They were not Spiritualists to start with, 
and hence the ideas presented were wholly unfamiliar to 
them. Some of the ideas are not often mentioned in the liter- 
ature of Spiritualism, and when we consider that they were 
not the natural belief of the public anywhere about, we may 
have some appreciation of their relation to psychological 
problems based upon ordinary experience. That is, can we 
account for the ideas occasionally expressed in such records 
by the hypothesis of normal knowledge? 

In answer to this question, we have first to recognize that 
the problem is very different from that of proving the per- 
sonal identity of deceased persons, or of obtaining the evi- 
dence of supernormal information representing such personal 
identity, whether we suppose that it be telepathically or 
spiritistically acquired, or not. In the phenomena of per- 
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sonal identity or of supernormal information, we have the 
testimony of living people as to the fact of coincidences be- 
tween the statements of the psychic and events not known to 
him or her. We can verify them in the usual way. If a 
psychic gives the name of a particular person, not known to 
him or her, and associates a number of trivial incidents in the 
life of that person not known to him or her, the question 
between chance coincidence and supernormal knowledge is 
easily decided, just as we decide the exclusion of chance from 
events of the physical type. The point is that there is a 
causal relation between certain unknown events and the 
statements of a psychic, and the events concerned are attested 
by living people in the usual way. They need not be re- 
markable events at all, but such as happen every day in or- 
dinary experience. The difficulty is in obtaining the super- 
normal information, not in verifying it or estimating its 
nature. The information or statements, once obtained, easily 
lend themselves to certification or denial. Hence it is easy 
to experiment for evidence of the personal identity of the 
dead, whether we can succeed in getting evidence of it or not, 
and when the incidents purporting to come from such sources 
have been obtained it is easy to ascertain whether they are 
true or not, and we may then leave the determination of the 
source of the information to any one who chooses to explain 
them. But the verification of their relation to normal ex- 
perience is easy. 

Now this is not the case with information purporting to 
represent a transcendental or spiritual world. We have no 
living testimony upon which to rely. We have only the 
statements of the alleged spirits on this matter. The events 
or facts alleged are not verifiable in the usual way. The 
consequence is that their interest has to be regarded from 
another point of view. It is true, that we might adopt 
measures to get cross references through different psychics 
on the same matters, but this is by no means an easy pro- 
cess, at present, to say the least. Besides it would be an ex- 
tremely costly affair, and the public is not yet willing to as- 
sume the expense of investigation on such a problem. It 
will pay any amount of money for perfectly futile experi- 
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ments in normal psychology, but it will not pay a penny to 
investigate the most important subject in the world. Hence 
we have to discard the best method for coming to any satis- 
factory conclusion regarding the source of statements about 
a spiritual world and its nature. We are left only with the 
attempt to measure the interest of the facts against the nor- 
mal knowledge of the person through whom statements 
about a spiritual world come. It is not easy to determine 
just what normal experience has been in such cases as that 
before us. While it may be easy enough to ascertain the 
general doctrines of Quakers or Friends, the subjects are 
such here that individual psychology will be an important 
factor in the case, and all sorts of ideas may be in the minds 
of the subjects that are not a part of the recognized phrase- 
ology. We cannot interrogate their minds to ascertain what 
thoughts have passed through them casually when thinking 
of this subject. The religious mind often indulges in much 
day-dreaming on the other world, and may have, at least 
subconsciously, large philosophic conceptions that do not 
perpetually emerge in normal conversation on its normal 
beliefs. It is the difficulty of determining the margin of such 
beliefs and ideas that forbids hasty decisions against normal 
acquisition of ideas that do not, superficially at least, appear 
to be a part of normal knowledge. At times, however, the 
evident unnaturalness of the ideas as compared with all nor- 
mal experience may excite curiosity and suggest possibilities 
that it may be well to record for further study. From what 
we know of human nature generally on this subject, we should 
expect to find more or less duplication of its normal ideas in 
its statements about a spiritual world. Throughout all his- 
tory representations of it have partaken of normal ideas. 
The ideals of sensory life figure always, or nearly always, in 
the representations of a transcendental world, and rarely will 
the human mind be satisfied with a world so spiritual that 
it cannot be pictured in images of sense. This circumstance 
makes all the more interesting the existence of statements 
that deviate from the ordinary representations, and at the 
same time are not mere negations of sensory ideas, but are 
apparently absurd to any human experience, yet not incon- 
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sistent with it. It is this last peculiarity of some things said 
about a spiritual world that invites consideration in the rec- 
ords which I am here printing. There are statements in 
them which ordinary minds would not make, naturally. They 
have not had the experience with philosophic thought even to 
have had them suggested, and they seem so preposterous 
that they immediately commend themselves to ridicule by or- 
dinary minds, whether making or receiving them. .I shall 
take note of them presently. 

The first thing which will excite suspicion, is that the tone 
of the religious conceptions is so harmonious with the spirit 
of the age, wherever religion is recognized. This suspicion is 
not based upon suspicion of the truth of religious beliefs. I 
am not proposing that the statements about the next life are 
suspicious because religion must be suspected. Far from it. 
Religious ideas might be perfectly correct and yet a sus- 
picion be legitimately entertainable against similar ideas 
about a spiritual world, even tho they actually be correct 
about it. The reason for this is that our normal ideas may 
subconsciously return to us, with additions and modifications 
due to subconscious influences, and represent themselves as 
coming from a spiritual world and from specific persons sup- 
posed to abide there. I do not say that any such processes 
are proved ortrue. That still remains to be proved or made 
intelligible, in spite of the constant talk about the subcon- 
scious and secondary personality with which so many psy- 
chologists, pseudo and genuine, so glibly juggle. We do not 
yet know that our normal ideas will take the form which the 
present record illustrates. We have reason to believe that 
certain cases are so affected by normal ideas that we cannot 
possibly believe that they have any other source. But the 
moment they deviate from normal ideas, we are entitled to 
ask for additional explanations, even tho we do not go so far 
as to advocate transcendental sources for them. We merely 
know ‘enough about the subconscious impersonation of 
spirits to investigate whether the phenomena are wholly due 
to some sort of process, either purposely deceiving, or itself 
deceived, as to the nature and source of the facts. It is even 
possible that the stimulus is transcendental and the contents 
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of the alleged messages normal. I have already discussed 
this possibility elsewhere. [Cf. Proceedings Am. 5. P. R., Vol. 
VII, pp. 138-168, and especially pp. 144-146.] But when con- 
tents of an order not easily, if at all, assimilable with normal 
experience come with an alleged transcendental origin, we 
must seek an explanation in something not usually found in 
that experience, even tho it prove in the end to be normal. 

I take an illustration of what I mean: “I am aware of 
the things that surround you. We do not see with your 
vision but in a manner somewhat like what you see in your 
dreams. All is changed as to our senses. We know and 
are aware of things. Before a person comes here they have 
little idea of the wonders before them.” Pass over the defects 
in grammar in this passage and note the rather fragmentary 
explanation of things given, and especially the comparison of 
the process of perception to dreams. No normal person 
would think of this view of the case. We have not respect 
enough for the dream life to draw upon its process to explain 
any real knowledge, and I do not believe that we have much 
concerning the real facts in what is said here, even assuming 
that it goes in the right direction and that dreams afford a 
clue to what goes on, tho not representing the whole of it. 
In fact, we may totally misunderstand the meaning of the 
comparison with dreams. We suppose that our dream life 
is a chaotic one, and that is usually what it seems to us as its 
incidents appear to normal memory. But it is entirely prob- 
able that we get only marginal incidents from the total 
stream of mental activity. The subconscious may contain 
incidents which make the whole exactly like our normal 
consciousness, a mixture of rational and irrelevant, tho not 
irrational, incidents. It is the apparently disconnected inci- 
dents, that emerge in normal memory from the subconscious 
states of sleep, that make our dreams appear so chaotic and 
irrational. The whole may be as rational as the stream of 
normal life. Hence, if we are to assume that we are getting 
this comparison of the future condition to our dream life, 
we may have to suppose that the spirits are aware of the 
whole mass of consciousness or subconsciousness in our sleep 
and similar states, such as hypnosis and trance, or comatose 
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conditions. We may have to assume this in order to get even 
a start in trying to understand what this message may pos- 
sibly mean. ‘Their conception of the dream may not be of the 
chaotic state we know, but of the more complete whole which 
the spirit may know. 

But even this view of the term does not afford the help 
we need. It is evident that the communicator intends to 
refer to the process, not to the contents of the dream life. 
Now the important characteristic of the dream life is that it is 
essentially hallucinatory in its nature. It does not conform 
to the law of stimulation in the same manner as does sense 
perception. Whether with or without a stimulus, the images 
of the dream life are hallucinations to normal experience. 
It is evidently this fact to which the communicator has refer- 
ence. The perceptions of the spiritual world are compared 
to dreams for the sake of noting this fact about them. They 
are productions of the mind’s own. ‘The spiritual world is 
represented as a dream life, not necessarily irrational as we 
know the dream life, but as an idealistic and subjective crea- 
tion of the mind, and if we assume telepathy as the process 
of inter-spiritual communion, we may well understand what 
the perceptions of a spiritual world would be. It is very 
noticeable that this whole conception of the case is very like, 
if not absolutely identical with the mental picture or picto- 
graphic process of communication discussed already in our 
publications. [Cf. Proceedings Am. S. P. R. Vol. VI, pp. 
48-92 and Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 269-290, and es- 
pecially pp. 273-286.] That pictographic process involves the 
production of hallucinations in the mind of the control or the 
subconscious of the medium by the thoughts of the communi- 
cator, and when the communicator cannot inhibit the trans- 
mission of his thoughts we can understand the similarity to 
“dreams” in the results. But it is the process to which I 
am here calling attention, and this is, that the pictographic 
method of transmitting messages would be exactly what 
seems to be expressed in the message under consideration, 
save that it here purports to be the normal process of percep- 
tion in the spiritual world. It is closely related, or clearly 
suggests what George Pelham may have meant in the com- 
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munication through Mrs, Piper when he chose dreams as the 
analogy for explaining the process. [Proceedings Eng. 5S. P. 
R., Vol. XIII, p. 362.] 

The authors of this record knew nothing ‘about the Eng- 
lish Report in which this comparison by George Pelham ap- 
peared, much less did they know about what had appeared, 
in my own Report on the phenomena of Mrs. Chenoweth. 
That a similar idea should arise independently is a fact of 
some interest; we can only present it here for what it is 
worth. It is one of those things which we should mark in 
such records. 

The reference to the dream process is rather confirmed 
by another statement which normal experience, outside the 
philosophy of the Hegelian school, would probably not nat- 
urally suggest. It is the comparison of their own existence 
to thought. I quote the statement here: 

“We, being what you know as spirits, are not limited by 
space and time as you are. We are only thoughts but just 
as real to us as you are to each other. We try to explain 
as best we can, but our efforts convey very little that we 
would like to tell.” 

This has a sufficiently anomalous character to awaken 
attention, and it is neither the naturally logical consequence 
of the previous reference to the dream process, inasmuch as 
we usually distinguish them radically, nor a likely suggestion 
from minds which have been bred on orthodox ideas of the 
Quakers. The statement is paradoxical enough to arouse 
notice, and at the same time it is near enough the concep- 
tions of idealism, tho not expressed in its usual phraseology, 
to make one pause in regard to the denial of it. It represents 
just what we might suppose from the comparison with the 
dream life; namely, spontaneously creative processes of the 
mind and their transmission as hallucinations to other minds, 
if telepathy be a process in nature. 

If readers will carefully examine other statements in the 
record they will find they confirm this conception of the 
statements made. It may require some knowledge of both 
normal and abnormal. psychology to detect the statements, 
but they are there, tho fragmentary in their implied account 
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of the case. I shall not discuss the individual statements. 
The main point here is to indicate the attitude of mind with 
which the phenomena have to be approached. The perfectly 
natural and commonplace nature of many of the representa- 
tions shows either that a spiritual world has distinct analogies 
with the present life, or that they are the product of subcon- 
scious dreamery. There is nothing impossible in regarding 
the spiritual world as merely the supersensible replica of the 
physical, just as steam vapor is identical in kind with ice, tho 
invisible, and differs from ice only in temperature and more 
space occupation. But we have as yet no proof of such a con- 
ception of the transcendental world. It is equally conceivable 
that the ideas purporting to describe conditions in the spirit- 
ual world are products of the subconscious, but we also have 
no proof of that, and the best that we can do is to record the 
facts and wait for further investigation. In all spiritistic 
communications, evidential and non-evidential alike, there 
seem to be indications of the fact that the spiritual life is a 
social one, just as our present one is, and if it be so, it would 
be quite natural to find such communications as this record 
presents. There is no way at present of resting assured on 
that point, especially as the idealistic conception of that world 
would hardly convey an acceptable conception of it to the 
ordinary mind. That makes no difference to its possible 
truth, but does affect the question of accepting it. 

Moreover the frequent statement, that the spiritual life is 
so different from our own that they find it difficult to make 
their ideas of it clear, may account for much of the imagery 
by which the effort to convey a conception is made. The 
appeal must be made to our experience, and we have found 
that the comparison with the dream life would not be intel- 
ligible to the lay mind, as it understands dreams, either in 
process or contents. All statements have to be compared 
and paradoxes made intelligible in our critical examination 
of normal experience. If the communications have a unity 
in spite of their apparently preposterous character and con- 
tradictory statements, the discovery of that unity may throw 
light upon the problem, and indeed may connect the super- 
sensible with the sensible world of experience, at least in 
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some of its aspects. All that remains to be ascertained, and 
we can only record the statements that purport to throw 
light upon the question. 

The material of our comment was produced by the Ouija 
board. The informant’s wife was the psychic on the occasions 
prior to her death, which occurred in October, 1907. Since 
that date the son and father have sat together and it was not 
possible to decide which was the psychic. The father, how- 
ever, thinks that the son was the chief agency in the results. 
The father had attended séances in London and Dublin, before 
he was married in 1870. In 1905 his wife’s interest and his own 
was renewed through reading and conversing with others, 
and through having attended one or two séances. No mem- 
ber of the family had read any of the publications of the 
English Society, but since 1905 the informant has contributed 
to “ Light ” and also read a number of books on the subject. 
The work was done between December, 1905, and July, 1910. 
The informant states that they were old-fashioned Quakers 
of the orthodox type, but open to and attracted by new 
views of the truth. They considered the communications to 
be in harmony with their own views, which would be des- 
cribed as broad. 

No doubt, if we were to ascertain in detail the ideas which 
the parties held about religious matters, we should find traces 
of them in the messages, as the subconscious would inevitably 
color whatever came through it. But there is much that no 
doubt did not have such a source and we should have to 
suspect reading, apart from the orthodox beliefs of the Quak- 
ers, to have been a possible source of some of the ideas. But 
this we cannot determine, and it is possible that some ideas 
are foreign to any of the probable sources, whatever interpre- 
tation we put upon them. Yet we are not in a position to 
flatly deny the severe verdict of the student of secondary 
personality and the subconscious, tho conformity with ideas 
derived from other automatists not affected by the same 
sources would suggest a duty to listen patiently to claims of 
the supernormal at certain points.—Editor. 
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T 12. 12. 9. 


“ Our family grows in numbers here. When all come here it 
will be like earthly people emigrating one by one to some fresh 
country. 

“| see many friends here I knew on earth and had forgotten. 


It is pleasant renewing the acquaintance and we have many 
gatherings.” 


C 17. 7. 10. 


“Tf people with you would get rid of their horror of death 
and recognize it as a necessary change from one state to another 
they would grasp a great truth which would alter their views 
and brighten their lives. We try to teach this to earth people 
but they are so taken up with their daily affairs that we can make 
no impression. Others who can be reached slightly think the 
old teachings the best and are afraid to strike out for themselves 
in any new line of thought.” 


M 15. 11. 8. 


“We all seem to live here just as if we moved from earth 
to another country. 


“We await all of you. It is the natural order of things and 
then comes simply. 

““C is much better here as she is not troubled with a body to 
hamper her movements. 

“All here often get what they were deprived of on earth 
and thus the order of progression and evolution goes on and 
one gets experience from different points.” 


G. F. 20. 11. 8. 


“T like being here. Everybody I see here is kind. New 
people come often but they must get accustomed to the new 
surroundings for things here are very different from on earth.” 


C 20. 10. 8. 


“T am aware of the things that surround you. We do not 
see with your vision but in a manner somewhat like what you 
see in dreams. All is changed as to our senses. We know and 
are aware of things. Before a person comes here they have little 
idea of the wonders before them.” 


R. S. C. 22. 10. 8. 

“ Regular practice helps on both sides and after a while the 
communications will become more explicit and interesting. We 
can only give messages now which can easily be suggested to 
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your minds. When fresh matter is suggested there is some- 
times confusion. All communications depend on brain waves and 
conditions of mind and when new matter is given a new order of 
waves is set up. Here we are troubled with strong influences 
coming in contact with ours. Constant sittings harmonize the 
sitters but new elements are disturbing. 

“Storms (referring to stormy weather) are not helpful but 
this is hard to explain. 

“ We, being what you know as spirits are not limited by space 
and time as you are. We are only thoughts but just as real to 
us as you are to each other. 

“We try to explain as best we can but our efforts convey 
very little that we would like to tell.” 


C. 27. 11. 8. 


“The children are troublesome. Little strangers that come 
and have to be looked after. We are fond of them all. Some 
poor wretched little ones whom we have to love and mind. They 
are all very precious.” 


R. 29. 11. 8. 
“We like seeing you when we can. Beautiful days are ours 


—great pleasure in the company of our loving friends.” 


R 31. 1. 10. 
“We watch you all when we can.” 


C. 29. 11. 8. 


“Tam glad to speak again and wish to try and tell you more 
of the wonders here. 

“ All are here we knew on earth but we see them only if our 
minds are in union. 

“ We try to get together friends and go to help others who 
need comfort. If more of this was done on earth you would 
have a happier world but perhaps it is hard to see it clearly 
surrounded as you are at present. Still if people lived more un- 


selfishly it would benefit them greatly and they would be hap- 
pier.” 


C. 26. 9. 9. 

“T am quite used now to this life having learned the A. B. C. 
of it. 

“You must know that thoughts are greater than matter and 
can be seen by us. I mean many can be seen when conditions 
allow. Think of us not in a place but in a state. It is more real 
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to us than your existence to you. New laws follow new laws 
and the more you learn the greater you find your ignorance of 
what is beyond. One must just know what they know.” 


C. 24. 10. 9. 


“ Here are artists who produce beautiful ideas and we admire 
what greater minds than our own can produce. Thus all teach- 
ing goes on, the ignorant getting truth from those above them. 
Truth is always existing but some grasp it before others.” . 


R. 7. 11. 9. 


“ Beautiful angels help us here and teach us good things. If 
you could see them it would be a new joy to you all. 

“ Little children come from earth and the good angels guard 
and protect them. Soon they are able to move alone and re- 
quire new teachers. This is granted and they grow upwards 
towards God which we all desire to attain to.” 


C. 7. 11. 9. 

“| think you are receptive today. A clear day is best not 
always essential. Waves of thought are often upset by fogs and 
also by adverse influences. These latter are the greatest difficulty 
and destroy the harmony which the whole spiritual world strives 
after. 

“You on earth usually attribute them (that is adverse in- 
fluences) to sin and the devil but this some on earth know is not 
the truth. We, here, while far from understanding perfectly, 
think that error, in not knowing the divine laws full enough, 
causes a state of things inharmonious. You must look spirit- 
ually at these things to the best of your limited powers. We can 
see further than you in these things but can only try to explain 
them in a manner that will appeal to you.” 


C 12. 12. 9. 


“T find many with us wishing to speak to you both friends 
and strangers but we will try and keep away undesirable com- 
municators. 

““Many here seek to communicate with earth; some from 
curiosity but others wanting earnestly to let their friends know 
that they still live their individual lives and are not sunk in the 
grave waiting a last day. 

“They try to speak to their relations on earth and being un- 
able to reach them gladly rush to an opportunity like you sitting. 

“Tf those on earth would only realize how easy it would be 
to communicate, much happiness would come to them and com- 
munication would be an every day occurrence.” 
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A 18. 10.8. 


“Tt is wonderful, and, after all the limitations of earth, very 
pleasant. 

“ At the same time we are confronted with many new prob- 
lems which make up the politics here. Many are the views held 


here but I am learning to confront them and must first get the 
A. B. C. of our new lives.” 





C 25. 10. 8. 


“Time to you is different but I cannot explain it well now. 
We do not reckon so much by minutes and years but by the 
growth of the spirit and by the deeds done and attained to. The 


time to sonie here is longer than to others according to their state 
of mind.” , 


J. 27. 10. 8. 
“ Life does not end when the body becomes dust. ” 
A 30. 10. 8. 
“Tam glad to be able to . . . . tell you all that life on 


earth is not the end but the beginning. Here we must go on 
again.” 


C 30. 10. 8. 


“Our life is the sinking of self and the helping of others. 
Thus we attain to happiness.” 


E 9. 10. 8. 


“T like being here, everything is so beautiful. We try to make 
one another happy and there is no trying to see who will be best.” 


C 11. 10. 8. 


“New wonders every day are here. I can move about in a 
manner which is new to me. The earth is only a preparation for 
other things and one looks back on it like a dream. Everything 
here is more real than with you and I think of the great plan of 
the Creator with joy and praise. I cannot tell you of many 
things that I would like to explain to you as you cannot grasp 
them now. I think we are all happier for having gone through 
the earth life as its trials and lessons are intended for our 
spiritual education. 


“The creeds and beliefs of earth linger slightly with some 
but wear away quickly as spiritual growth advances.” 
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C 18. 10. 8. 


“T find I have powers which you could not understand— 
hampered with your bodies. —We are just as real as ever—even 
more so, but I cannot explain it.” 


C 20. 9. 8. 


“It is'very wonderful here. Everything is like the old life 
but much more beautiful. There are trees and rivers and all is 
harmonious—animals everywhere—tame and roaming about quite 
freely. Everything is so surprising that one soon gets surprised 
at nothing. All have houses if they were accustomed to them 
on earth. All you have on earth is here. All I can tell you I 
will but I find I cannot explain many things on account of the 
great difference of our conditions. When we speak of houses 
and rivers it is the best way to explain what we mean. They 
(the houses and rivers) are more real as they are of a higher 
order of things. Weather such as you have is unknown to us. 
We have great advantages but corresponding disadvantages. 
These things are hard to go into.” 


E. 26. 7. 8. 


“Tis very well now and he has a garden. It is lovely. We 
all go to see it and he shows it to everyone. We sit under the 
trees and it is peaceful and quiet. Here is all quietness and rest. 
Friends hold intercourse and we are very happy. When we 
leave the earth we soon get accustomed to this new life but it is 
hard to describe it as everything is so different. You with your 
bodies are entirely different. We have bodies but you cannot 
understand them till you come here. We are able to communi- 
cate with one another at a distance which I can only describe to 
you as thought reading. This can only be done by those who 
are in sympathy. I can get into touch with you when you sit 
and are open to my influence, but when your minds are occupied 
with other things no communication is possible.” 


E 5. 7. 8. 


“T am now in my new house and my children with me. It 
is a lovely house all covered with creepers. Every day my 
friends come to see us and see the garden. My children make 
new and beautiful alterations and we are very happy.” 


E 24. 5. 8. 


“T want to tell you I am happy and that I see you every day. 
We are not always able to see you. Only when we find good 
conditions. I want to see how the children are and will try and 
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see them today. Some people are easy to see if they are in 
sympathy.” 


A 2. 1. 9. 


“Tam enjoying myself greatly here. Each day is more-won- 
derful than the day before. 

“ She (referring to a relative) always believed in communi- 
cations in connection between the worlds. I may say I am sorry 
I doubted her. Although [She] I think was inclined to believe 
things too easily.” 


C 24.1. 9. 


“We all ate busy trying to improve the minds and conditions 
of others. 

“Some help in some way just as they are suitable. We also 
have duties regarding those on earth, as earth and our life are 
much more closely interwoven than you think. You are so 
much taken up with your bodies and material things in general 
that you do not realize that your spiritual part is the only real 
and lasting thing. 

“Many I come across that I knew on earth and it is hard to 
meet them as I think of them as dead as I do not always realize 
I am dead myself.” 


C 31. 1. 9. 


“T meet many who are in my district who have things in 
common with me and who are bound together by the same con- 
ditions of mind. 

“We are all trying to improve ourselves and rise. What is 
known to you as evolution but with us more evolution of the 
spirit than of the body and race. All must follow divine laws 
which never vary. People think one thing or another but the 
law never changes. We learn just as we can understand and 
when we are ready we grasp further truths which before we 
would not have understood.” 


C 18. 4. 9. 


“T am here—mother too. We are here together as on earth. 
You must just imagine another world but with new rules which 
are hard to learn. As a child enters your world so we having 
been through the earth life enter this new one.” 


C 2.5. 9. 
“T want to speak. 
“We all take our turn. The sun seems to be with you, the 
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spring is nice. Here it is not quite the same as with you. We 
are spiritual and our seasons are of a spiritual nature. You have 
cold and wet which do not come to us. Everything here is 
changed to the spiritual side. I mean earthly things change to 
spirit. ‘Time, space and such things are quite changed!” 


E 9. 5. 9. 


“TI am more used to my surroundings now. Everything is 
wonderful and new ideas come to me. Here we can [move] 
about easily. You cannot imagine how nice it is. I would like 
to have you all here but it is time enough yet.” 


C 23. 5. 9. 


* You have a beautiful day I think—flowers coming_on and 
all the wonders of creation. The spring of yours may be likened 
to the spring of earthly life showing the similarity between all 
things of the spirit and of matter. Spirit is greater than matter 
but goes hand in hand together. 

“Try to realize earth and material things as an entrance to 
the world of matter [7] which reaches on beyond our compre- 
hension.” 


C 13. 6. 9. 


“The wonderful scheme of the creation is always unfolding. 
\Ve here are aware of it more than you. Life is manifesting 
itself always in people but also in trees and flowers and even in 
all matter. I think you are interested in these things.” 


C 27. 6. 9. 


“ Many round today. I am still progressing here and learn- 
ing each day new things. 


3e what thou seemest; live thy creed: 

Hold up to earth the torch divine: 

Be what thou prayest to be made: 

Let the steps of the Nazarene of old be thine. 


“ So, let all speak a shade more kindly 
Of one another than we have done before: 
Pray a little oftener: love a little more. 
Cling a little closer to the Father’s love 
{He] will help us in spirit to return with messages of love. 
God bless you!” 


B. 26. 11. 6. 
“ May I tell one of my stories? 
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“T lighted very softly on a mountain top with royal eagles 
beside me; their wonderful eyes seeing everything. 

“A little bird perched near. It ruffled its little wings and 
flew away. 

“One of the eagles seemed about to fly after it but stopped 
and said :— 

“Once I would love to eat the poor little thing but since I 
came to this heavenly land I do not desire to hurt anything. 

“* T enjoy life as it is—no idea of cruelty—but bask in beauty 
all day long. The Lord loves it so.’ ” 


R. 16. 3. 6. 


“On radiant skies, with beautiful rosy clouds, void of mois- 
ture—chasing one another over the splendid firmament—high up 
—flew lovely birds with voices melodious singing praises to the 
Lord. 

‘With roving artlessness a little rabbit ran in and out of its 
holes—also loving the bright sunshine provided for him as well as 
for the soaring birds. 

“ How we all should love the dear God who sends sunshine 
for all—high and low . ... . . . and “ 








R. 19. 2. 6. 


ee ¢ 


Would you like me to say a short song of praise? 

“Parent of us all, the dear God leads us through various 
paths of His divine Kingdom. Sometimes through thorny ways 
and sometimes in glowing sunshine but always to His throne 
at last—if we keep on loving Him.” 


R. H. C. 2 12. 5. 


“\Vith joyous sounds the new morn unfolds with yearning 
love to bless the world and use with grateful care all the glorious 
things God has prepared for those who love Him, and all those 
who seek Him in lowliness and truth. He loves all: He wants 
all to come to Him. Give Him your hearts.” 


R. 11.1. 6. 

“With all the beautiful overhanging trees sheltering the 
animals in the noon-day sun, lying in the lovely grass, a white 
pea-cock stood—his beautiful tail spread out on the sward. 

“ He looked up to heaven and [concluded on day after] with 
silent adoration, simply sunned himself in the glorious effulgence 
—knowing that the dear God rejoices in the beauty of his low- 
liest creatures.” : 
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R. 11. 2. 6. 


“ Only with long-reaching tendrils, which can twine round the 
largest oak, do we try to put forth our feeblest endeavors 
toward the great God. He lets the lowliest creatures lean on 
Him and feels it no burden, but delights to succor all the weak 
ones who stretch out their arms to Him, hearing their cries when 
they think they are deserted.” 


B. 4. 111. 6. 


“With a beautiful light the day awoke and I was strolling 
in a lovely field when I saw a white bird trying to spread his 
wings. 

“ He was tired with flying a great way when there came by 
a little owl, with a stick. He helped him to get up and open 
his wings, by holding the stick. 

“ What a little thing we can help another with! We should 
all find what we can do to help anyone in distress and so please 
our dear Lord!” 


R. 26. 11. 6. 
“With all waving wings lovely birds fly around the scented 
fields. 

“ Near by stood a red-winged wag-tail, with every sign of 
oriet. 

* The other birds questioned him—why was he so sad? 

“ He said—They flew better than he could, but, he could walk 
better than they. Would they teach him to fly like them? 

“They told him they would like to walk like him. They 
told him he must be satisfied with how the dear God had made 
him. 

‘“ He smiled, and seemed happy, and did not repine any more. 

“ We should all trust in God. He knows what is good for us.” 


R. 8. 7. 6. 
“ Peace, perfect peace, reigns around 
Fear banished in God’s eternal love. 
None falls so low but the dear God lifts him up. 
Rest and feel that He is near.” 
FLORA. 
F. 13. 2. 6. 


“ Shall I tell you of my garden? 

“\With joyful mind I gather my flowers all beautiful in the 
early morning. 
“ Anemones with gorgeous colors opening their starry glories 
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in the sun—and tulips their perfect shapes and lovely hues won- 
derful to all beholders—many hiding their heads in the long grass 
mingling their lovely scents to the delight of all. 

‘‘ Narcissus bending their beautiful reverend faces with joy— 
seeing such beauty around. 

“ My sweet flowers—how I love you! 

“ Heartsease—Do you know them?” 

“ Pansies—some call them—the florious peony—the spiky 
tritoma, so grandly beautiful. I gather all to put in the temple 
of the Lord.” 


19. 1. 6. 


“ Shall I tell you of my garden? 

“ | gather flowers every day in my garden. Beautiful stately. 
lilies and wild convolvulus side by side with the gorgeous ro- 
setted hollyhocks in all colors—the buds opening so fresh on 
every side.” 


15. 1. 6. 


“ All shining with dew the fragrant flowers open their lovely 
bells to the sunshine. 

“Every snowdrop raised its drooping head and the many 
tinted crocus opened its gorgeous sheath to the light. Shy little 
wood anemones nestled close in their lacy leaves and velvet 
pansies delighted all beholders. 

“ All splendid waved the laughing daffodils, all dancing in 
the lovely grass. Every one gazed in rapture on so many beau- 
ties together and praised God for providing such lovely sights 
for His children.” 


19. 12. 5. 


* All is beautiful in my garden. 

“Poppies red and white, all splendid in the sun! White 
tulips, like lovely bells, looking up to God! Lofty palms softly 
waving their fern-like leaves. Sweet little violets, scenting all 
the air, like a good angel. 

“T see such beautiful things I can only wonder at the good- 
ness of the dear Lord who provides such beautiful things for us.” 








